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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, 
King Lear, Macbeth. By A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Litt. D., Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Mr. Bradley describes accurately in the opening sentences of 
his lectures the aim which he set before himself. It is "to appre- 
hend the action and some of the personages of each of the four 
principal tragedies of Shakespeare with a somewhat greater truth 
and certainty, so that they may assume in our imaginations a 
shape a little less unlike the shape they wore in the imagination of 
their creator." He does not deny the uses of scholarship for this 
purpose. But he does not consider them so indispensable for his 
object as "that close familiarity with the plays, that native strength 
and justice of perception, and that habit of reading with an eager 
mind, which make many an unscholarly lover of Shakespeare a far 
better critic than many a Shakespeare scholar." 

These words, in a general way, describe the qualities which Mr. 
Bradley himself has brought to his task, as well as those upon 
which he relies in his reader. For amongst several deep impres- 
sions which the book leaves, is that of a close, long, loving inti- 
macy with the mind of Shakespeare : an intimacy so close, so de- 
voted, so full of sympathetic insight, that Mr. Bradley seems to 
have become sensitive to all the movements of the poet's spirit. 
One cannot say that nothing has been missed ; it probably requires 
a Shakespeare to interpret a Shakespeare. But there has been little 
missed which another critic can point out as significant ; certainly 
no whole phase, or entire mood — from the most gentle, sweet, and 
delicate, to the thunderous roar of the elemental powers at war. 
And somehow all these moods have all found utterance in his 
simple, strong, straightforward style. 

It is this strong simplicity, this straightforward dealing both 
with the poet and the reader that I should mark as the greatest 
quality in a book, which is great in many ways. I have never 
read a more sincere book. The author has aimed at being simply 
and merely a medium for the poet's mind. He has sought to be 
impersonal, transparent — not with the transparency of a passive 
medium, but with that of a mind which has experienced in itself 
and lived over again the life and experience of the dramatist. 

Theories, of course, a commentator must have; for who can 
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explain without a theory? But Mr. Bradley's theories are not 
made first, and then applied to the facts. They spring from the 
facts, and they are tested by the facts — tested experimentally, one 
may say, line by line, throughout the play, just as a scientific 
man tests his hypothesis. And we are told at once and quite 
clearly what facts they fail to explain or explain inadequately. 
The author's sincerity of aim expresses itself in an impersonal 
dispassionateness that makes his thought objective, as if the facts 
themselves used his voice for utterance; and makes the author 
watchful of himself lest at any moment he should be anything 
other than an instrument for the great musician to play upon. 
There is an impressive lesson for commentators in Mr. Bradley's 
very way of working, and quite apart from the results he gains. 
It would not be true, however, to say that Mr. Bradley's own 
predilections do not show themselves. On the contrary one can 
see the marks of his birth and upbringing. The defects he finds 
in the theories of other commentators — I mean in those that are 
not stupid or insane, such as that Hamlet was a woman in love 
with Horatio, or that he "faked" the ghost in order to oust 
his innocent uncle from the throne — are uniformly the defects 
of onesidedness or abstraction. The theories are false not be- 
cause they do not contain truth, but because they make a par- 
tial truth stand for the whole. And his correction of them 
comes, not by compromise, but by means of some ampler view 
or deeper principle that leaves room for and combines them all. 
He moves to his own view through the truth of the views of others, 
testing all alike by the facts. No one who is not ignorant of phi- 
losophy will fail to understand at whose feet Mr. Bradley has 
learned this great and generous and patient method, and no 
reader of his lectures on Hamlet will fail to recognize how pow- 
erful it can be in strong hands. 

But his predilections show themselves in other ways: in the 
choice of the aspect of the poet's work, for instance, in preference 
to other aspects which Mr. Bradley himself would recognize as 
necessary for a complete interpretation of the dramas. They 
show themselves most particularly in the stress he lays upon an 
element in the plays to which some commentators upon the poets, 
and even upon dramatic poets, give a somewhat grudging recog- 
nition. The aesthetic critic's hair would stand on end if he were 
told that Mr. Bradley dwells most, and most impressively upon 
the tragedies as moral tragedies ; and this were to put the truth 
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in a false way. But still it is the truth, so far as this, — that no 
reader can rise from Mr. Bradley's book without the feeling that 
Shakespeare in placing his great creations upon the tragic stage 
showed them as torn asunder with the conflict of moral passions. 
The moral interests seem to overtop all others. 

But I confess that I cannot regard this as a defect in Mr. Brad- 
ley's interpretation; for the moral element is in the facts and at 
the heart of them. I am not forgetting the difference between a 
moral treatise and a poem, or even between a "morality play" 
and a tragedy. I admit that it is obviously true that art is not 
morality, nor morality art. But it does not follow by any means 
that these exclude one another. On the contrary they can possess 
each the other, and possess it completely. And they can do this 
without any of that obnoxious mingling of art and morals which 
ruins both. The subject of art is beauty, and nothing else — except 
perhaps its opposite, namely the ugly. Art ceases when it forgets 
this ; it goes out extinguished when it begins to moralize. Never- 
theless it is possible, nay it is the fact, that there is no beauty in 
this world of ours so marvelous as beauty of soul, no sublimity 
so terrible as the conflict of right and wrong within the soul, and 
no theme that gives to the greatest of all the forms of the poetic 
art so full a scope. The drama is nothing if it be not the repre- 
sentation of living men and women. If it be tragic and worthy 
of its aim, it represents their life as in the power of contending 
forces, whether "personal passion or impersonal principle : doubts, 
desires, scruples, ideas — whatever can animate, shake, possess, and 
drive a man's soul;" and when we have said this, we have said 
that the forces are "spiritual forces," and we are looking at the 
moral world. But we are looking at the moral world as it is 
imaged in the poet's mind. 

But Mr. Bradley has not forgotten that a drama is meant to be 
acted, or that it is meant to "succeed on the boards." The experi- 
ences of the personages of the play are intended, for the time being, 
to become the experience of those who see and hear. Mr. Bradley 
has consistently examined the four tragedies from the point of 
view of the intelligent playgoer. The result is that he brings to 
view aspects of Shakespeare's art, of his art as a dramatist, which 
are as fresh as they are subtle — subtle not in the sense of being in- 
tricate or artificial, but as the beauty of a natural object is subtle, 
and the more subtle and marvelous the further we press our analy- 
sis of it with lancet and lens. Every tone, look, casual phrase, ex- 
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clamation, seems to be brought before us with a meaning ; so that 
we can recognize Shakespeare's characters, as we can recognize 
our friends, not merely by their larger moods and most constant 
purposes, but by trifles, in themselves as light as air. 

Mr. Bradley's attention to this, the acting aspect of the drama, 
has led him to give his readers a chapter on "Construction in 
Shakespeare's Tragedies." The English reader has, as a rule, 
paid little attention to this matter, and he will find this chapter 
full of suggestions of things new. Mr. Bradley points out the 
alternation of scenes of low and high tension from the spectators' 
point of view ; the rise, the growth, the crisis, the decay and the 
solution of the tragic situation; the interplay of main and subor- 
dinate plot, of prose and verse, pathos and humor, terror and 
comedy. And there comes into view something not only of the 
inspired genius of Shakespeare but of his technical skill and of his 
care, when at his best, for things apparently little. We also see 
his inconsistencies, which of them matter and which of them do 
not, and even his carelessnesses ; and we conclude with regard to 
them that "nine-tenths of Shakespeare's defects are not the errors 
of an inspired genius, ignorant of art, but the sins of a great but 
negligent artist." 

Critics will probably find this chapter less convincing than any 
other in the book; and in doing so they would be partly just and 
partly unjust to Mr. Bradley. They would be just in thinking 
that no analysis of this kind will give the actual process of the 
production of the drama. Anatomy cannot give us back the living 
thing; and the instinct, even of genius, ceases to be instinctive 
when analyzed into tangible purposes. But they would be unjust 
in thinking that the instinct of genius has no laws or methods, or 
that we cannot gain by attempting to discover them. The fact 
is that the very attempt to represent the machinery of the method 
of a great artist has something contradictory in it. It must be 
inadequate; and the inadequacy brings falsehood. It is so in 
the case of Shakespeare, and Mr. Bradley is perfectly aware of 
it. "Where his power or art is fully exerted it really does re- 
semble that of nature. It organizes and vitalizes its product from 
the centre outward to the minutest markings on the surface, so 
that when you turn upon it the most searching light you can com- 
mand, when you dissect it and apply to it the test of a microscope, 
still you find in it nothing formless, general or vague, but every- 
where structure, character, individuality." Science and its appli- 
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ances must fail in such a case ; and yet who would wish to forego 
their help ? 

From this same point of view of the spectator of the dramatic 
performance, Mr. Bradley deals in great part with "King Lear." 
He regards this drama as "Shakespeare's greatest achievement," 
and yet he considers it "not his best play." But in discussing this 
distinction Mr. Bradley finds himself free and in a large space ; and 
his writing is wonderful. Here he finds scenes that "make words 
helpless," "such poetry as cannot be transferred to the space be- 
hind the foot-lights, but has its being only in the imagination." 
(P. 270.) "For imagination the explosions of Lear's passion, 
and the bursts of rain and thunder, are not, what for the senses 
they must be, two things, but manifestations of one thing. It is 
the powers of the tormented soul that we hear and see in the 
'groans of roaring wind and rain' and the 'sheets of fire ;' and they 
that, at intervals almost more overwhelming, sink back into dark- 
ness and silence. Nor yet is even this all ; but, as those incessant 
references to wolf and tiger make us see humanity 'reeling back 
into the beast' and ravening against itself, so in the storm we seem 
to see nature herself convulsed by the same horrible passions ; the 
'common mother,' 

" 'Whose womb immeasurable and infinite breast 
Teems and feeds all,' 

turning on her children, to complete the ruin they have wrought 
upon themselves." 

To endeavor to give the results which Mr. Bradley reaches by 
the method, and from the points of view I have tried to describe, 
is worse than useless. They are the outcome of a process which 
the reader must follow himself, and which he cannot follow without 
feeling that he is being brought nearer at each step to the centre 
of Shakespeare's mind. Let him notice, for instance, how the 
exposition of the "substance of Shakespearean tragedy" does this, 
or the gradual development of the character of Hamlet — perhaps 
the greatest piece of constructive work in the book — culminating 
in making this drama the "tragedy of moral idealism." 

And yet Mr. Bradley can give us a character in a phrase or two, 
and move along the trackless path of the immediate insight of intu- 
ition, as well as that of philosophic analysis and reconstruction. 

"The Queen in Hamlet was not a bad-hearted woman, not at 
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all the woman to think little of murder. But she had a soft animal 
nature, and was very dull and very shallow. She loved to be 
happy, like a sheep in the sun ; and, to do her justice, it pleased her 
to see others happy, like more sheep in the sun." 

Or take this quite preliminary and preparatory hint of Othello's 
character, by which Mr. Bradley places the reader at the true point 
of view and creates in him the fitting mood of mind. "There is in 
most of the later heroes something colossal, something which re- 
minds us of Michael Angelo's figures. They are not merely excep- 
tional men, they are huge men ; as it were, survivors of the heroic 
age living in a later and smaller world. . . . Othello is the first of 
these men, a being essentially large and grand, towering above his 
fellows, holding a volume of force which in repose ensures pre- 
eminence without an effort, and in commotion reminds us rather 
of the fury of the elements than of the tumult of common passion." 

The same gift appears in Mr. Bradley's rendering of that impal- 
pable and yet most real and important fact which we call "the 
atmosphere" of a play. Contrasting Othello with King Lear, he 
says, "From the moment when the temptation of the hero begins, 
the reader's heart and mind are held in a vice, experiencing the ex- 
tremes of pity and fear, sympathy and repulsion, sickening hope 
and dreadful expectation. Evil is displayed before him, not indeed 
with the profusion found in 'King Lear,' but forming, as it were, 
the soul of a single character, and united with an intellectual 
superiority so great that he watches its advance fascinated and 
appalled. He sees it, in itself almost irresistible, aided at every 
step by fortunate accidents and the innocent mistakes of its vic- 
tims. He seems to breathe an atmosphere as fateful as that of 
'King Lear,' but more confined and oppressive, the darkness not 
of night, but of a close-shut, murderous room." 

Later on, in illustration of the imperfections of "King Lear" as 
an acting play, he says : 

"But (not to speak of defects due to mere carelessness) that 
which makes the peculiar greatness of 'King Lear' — the immense 
scope of the work; the mass and variety of intense experience 
which it contains; the interpretations of sublime imagination, 
piercing pathos, and humor almost as moving as the pathos; the 
vastness of the convulsion both of nature and of human passion ; 
the vagueness of the scene in which the action takes place, and of 
the movements of the figures which cross this scene; the strange 
atmosphere, cold and dark, which strikes on us as we enter this 
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scene, enfolding these figures and magnifying their dim outlines 
like a winter mist ; the half-realized suggestions of vast universal 
powers working in the area of individual fates and passions — all 
this interferes with dramatic clearness even when the play is read, 
and in the theatre not only refuses to reveal itself fully through 
the senses, but seems to be almost in contradiction with their re- 
ports." 

It would be interesting to place alongside of such passages as 
these, which indicate Mr. Bradley's sense' of the scope and magni- 
tude of human life, other passages in which there appears not less 
clearly his sense of its complexity and subtlety. He is sensitive 
to the "small touches which at the moment may be little noticed, 
but still leave their mark on the imagination." Then, too, he real- 
izes the extraordinary inconsequence and apparent contradictori- 
ness of human character : how in the same man there may dwell 
attributes that are not only different but opposite and apparently 
incompatible. A commentator has indeed to be a bold and strong 
swimmer in these strange waters of the human soul, who finds 
"Iago better than his creed," or who relates his "egoism" to his 
"social conscience." 

"This book," says a great scholar who is himself a poet and dra- 
matist, "will be a source not only of pleasure but of lasting hap- 
piness for those who can exercise the completer thought that 
brings the remedy to the thought that destroys a good thing. For 
it surely is a lasting happiness to be led deeper into the mind of 
a great poet in his greatest moments." The analysis which dis- 
sects here goes hand in hand with the imaginative intuition which 
reconstructs, and poetry and philosophy combine in the interpreta- 
tion of the tragedies. The book is worthy of its theme ; and it will 
carry the reader deep into the mind of Shakespeare — deeper, I 
believe, than that of any other commentator. 

Henry Jones. 

The University of Glasgow. 

Ideals of Science and Faith. Essays by various authors. 
Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. New York : Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1904. Pp. xix, 333. 

This interesting volume is put forward as a proclamation of 
peace after the long warfare between science and faith. What 
led the editor to collect the several papers that constitute it was the 
belief that there are many ideals common to scientist and theo- 



